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Notes. 


‘WIDSITH,’ tx. 4, 5. 


WipsitH commenced his poem by making 


certain statements about himself; in fact, 
we may say that he very properly intro- 
duces himself to his audience. But there 
is much textual confusion. In the second 
line of the latest edition ‘‘ monna ”’ is inter- 
polated, and “‘ megpa’”’ takes the place of 
meerpa. In the third line “ on ”’ is inserted. 
In the fourth hine is altered to ‘‘ him,” and 
in the fifth ‘“ epelo”’ supplants epele. In 
fine, in three passages mustering twenty- 
three words among them, the latest editor 
has incorporated no fewer than five emenda- 
tions. I hasten to add that he has laid the 
evidence of the MS. before his readers. That 
evidence renders it clear that the scribe of 
the Exeter Codex, in the passage before us, 
did not understand either what he was 
copying or what he was writing. 





The late Dr. Sweet wrote of the scribes 
in 1878 that 
“many of them did not understand what they 
were writing half so well as a thoroughly competent 
editor.”* 

We shall presently see that in the case of 
‘Widsith’® there is not a pin to choose 
between scribes and editors. 

In the two half-lines I wish to deal with 
the MS. runs: 

hine from Myrgingum cepele onwocon. 
It is impossible to construe this. The verb 
onwocon is plural, but it has no subject. It 
is intransitive, but it has an object, namely, 
hine. And epele is really in an oblique 
case, without any grammatical reason for 
that being apparent. 

Conybeare, Leo, Ettmiiller, Kemble, and 
Thorpe kept the manuscript reading, and 
the last-named rendered the words thus :— 
Him from among the Myrgings nobles gave birth to. 
Mr. Sedgefieldf gives :— 

Him from Myrgingum pelo onwocon, 
and in so doing he follows Rieger, Grein- 
Wiilecker, Kluge, and Holthausen; cp. Mr. 
Chambers, ‘ Widsith,’ pp. 188-9. The last- 
named editor does likewise, but turns the 
words thus :— 

His race sprang from the Myrgings. 
This frankly evades all the grammatical and 
other difficulties inherent in the passage, 
and interpolates the word ‘race,’ for 
which there is no textual authority. This 
is all very unsatisfactory. 

Many distinguished scholars, as Mr. 
Chambers has shown, have puzzled over 
these five words. But not one of them 
would appear to have asked either himself 
or his fellow-workers the question, Are 
there other difficulties besides grammatical 
ones, and may there not be a hidden—that 
is to say, a scribal—error at the root of all ? 
I would reply to this question in the affirma- 
tive, and I would add that not one of the 
scholars referred to has given that amount 
of time to the study of the palzographical 
peculiarities of tenth-century Anglo-Saxon 
seript which must be given before the re- 
habilitation of ‘ Widsith ’ can be undertaken 
with the. certainty of success. 

In the tenth century there was a peculiar 
form of a employed which gave rise to a 
variety of obscure scribal mistakes. This 
particular a is actually a wu. with the top 
closed by a bar. Good examples of it 





* “The Collected Papers of Henry Sweet,’ Oxford, 
1913, p. 135, ‘ English and Germanic Philology.’ 


t+ ‘Beowulf,’ 1910, p. 139. 
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appear in the first plate of Thorpe’s fac- 
similes. The A.-S. Chron. A is assigned 
to Hyde Abbey, Winchester. It is now 
Ne. CLXXIII. in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The page of it 
lithographed in Thorpe’s edition of the 
Chronicles contains annals 922-4, and was 
written by scribe No. 7 in about A.p. 930. 
Instances of carelessness in writing or 
reading this a are indicated by the scribal 
errors it, #7, u, and wm. These are found for 
the most part in proper names, but they 
sometimes appear in common words also. 
Now -myrging- occurs seven times in 
‘ Widsith,’ namely, in Il. 4, 23, 42, 84, 85, 


96, and 118. In 1. 96 it is in the gen. pl. : 
sc. frea myrginga. In 1. 118 also it is in the 
gen. pl.: sc. gedryht wiS myrginga (MS. 
wip). In all other instances it is found in 
the dat. pl. In one of these, however, 


namely, in 1. 42, it ought to be in the gen. : 
sc. merce....widS myrginga. Editors mis- 
read here, and reproduce the MS. without 
emendation, though they are quite aware 
that there is obscurity. They evade the 
difficulties by separating wid from its con- 
text and construing it as a preposition, 
which is what the scribe of the Exeter Codex 
supposed it to be. The line is thus made to 
mean that Offa “ drew the boundary against 
the Myrgingas,” whereas it actually means 
that Offa “drew the boundary of the 
Widmyrgingas.””» When the scribe of the 
Exeter Book wrote merce gemerde wid 
myrgingu, he misread the peculiar a we are 
concerned with, and supposed that the bar 
was an m-stroke. 

The error in |. 4 is identical with that in 
1, 42: the scribe had a badly closed a before 
him, and he read myrgingti instead of 
*myrginga. The consequence was that he 
felt constrained to tamper with his text. 

Hine from Myrgingum epele onwocon 
cannot mean 
Him from the Myrgingas the nobles sprang. 
Editors believe that it does, and some 
humour the scribe by supposing that onwocon 
was just transitive enough to require a 
dative. 

Now the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
sentences of ‘ Widsith’ have ‘‘ Widsith,”’ 
“he,”’ ‘he,’ and he understood, for their 
subject, respectively. We know that on- 
wocon is not transitive, hence we may 
reject hine and “him,” and replace both 
by he. Moreover, the plural form onwocon 
is due to the scribe, who, like Thorpe and 
many others, supposed that epele indicated a 
nom. pl., and provided it with a plural verb. 





Our emendations run thus :— 

*He from Myrginga pele onwoc. 
Editors alter &pele to &pelo, -u, and suppose 
that this is the pl. nom. of the abstract 
noun, which has the same form as the 
sing. nom. But Prof. Wright not only 
specially warns us that ‘‘ few nouns belong- 
ing to this class [of abstract fem. nouns. 
in 7] have a plural”; but also points out 
that the use of the nom. sing. “ for all forms 
of the sing. and for the nom. acc. plural ”’ 
does not belong to the oldest period of the 
dialect; cp. ‘O.E. Grammar,’ sec. 382. 
What, then, is @pele ? It is simply épele, 
the instrumental, or dat., after from, of the 
noun Cel (native land). Anglian é in some 
roots corresponds with West Saxon @, and 
the scribe who first copied ‘ Widsith’ out 
of the Anglian dialect into W.S. knew this, 
and wrongly reduced épele to @pele. 

The true reading, therefore, is :— 

; He from Myrginga épele onwic, 
4.€., 

He sprang from the épel Myrginga. 
The word épel also occurs, correctly spelt, 
in ll. 96 and 109. 


There is a third instance in ‘ Widsith’ of 
um <%=a. In 1. 68 Widsith tells us that he 
was “mid Frumtingum.” Such a form as 
“Frumt-” is impossible in O.E. Editors 
are much puzzled by it, and Mr. Chambers 
reproduces three guesses indulged in by 
Grimm (‘a scornful nickname ’’), Miillen- 
hoff (‘‘ an epic fiction ”’), and Mdller (‘‘ push- 


ing, brave folk’). Now “ Frumt-’”= 
Frumt < *Frit <Frat-, and that is the 
deuterotheme in Wil-frat, a witness to 


a Mercian grant of c. 725; K. LXXV. 

‘“* Frat-”? may equal frato (an ornament) ; 

cp. J. Wright’s ‘ O.E. Grammar,’ sec. 54, n. 3. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 





JOHN WILKES AND THE ‘ ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 
(See ante, pp. 121, 143.) 


Wuat were the three parodies for the 
printing and publishing of which Wilkes 
was convicted in 1764 and fined in 1768, 
two having been found by the Lords in 
January, 1764, to be of his authorship ? 
The latter-day apologists of the patriot 
have endeavoured to shield Wilkes by 
asserting that no copy of the parodies exists 
in our time, and that credit ought to be 
given to Wilkes and the Wilkites as against 
Kidgell and the minions of the Ministry. 
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“ Of this parody, which not five but fifty times 
we have seen outrageously condemned, let us say 
that it was never our fortune to meet with a single 
man who had read it. We are not satisfied, 
indeed, that copies are now in existence. Wilkes 
asserted at the time that ‘the most vile blasphe- 
mies were forged and published’ as extracts from 
the work; and we suspect that the copies which 
are mysteriously sold at high prices have been 
manufactured and the ‘vile blasphemies’ inserted 
therein.’’—‘ Papers of a Critic,’ ii. 229. 

Dilke’s reference is to Wilkes’s Letter to 
the Aylesbury Electors (22 Oct., 1764), 
where the patriot thus delivers himself :— 

“The most vile blasphemies were forged and 
published as part of a work which in reality con- 
tained nothing but fair ridicule of some doctrines I 
could not believe, mock panegyric, flowing from 
mere envy, which sickened at the superior parts and 
abilities as well as wondrous deeds of a man I 

- could not love, a few portraits drawn from warm life 
with the too high colouring of a youthful fancy.” 


It is difficult to know what weight to 
assign to this charge of forgery. <A strict 
regard for the truth was not a virtue of the 
patriot ; thus we find him writing to Cotes 
(who was financing him during this time) 
in March, 1764, that he is being very “ ceco- 
nomical’’ in Paris; and again to Cotes, 
on 20 Aug. of that year, that “I will act 
a fair and honest part in private life as I 
have a great and noble one for the public ’”’”— 
at the very time when we know from his 
MS. autobiography he had installed La 
Corradini in a suite of expensive rooms, and 
“had furnished them in the gayest taste of 
the Parisians,’”’ in a street named, with 
curious infelicity, ‘“‘La Rue Neuve des 
Bons Enfans ”’ (Add. MS. 30,865 B, p. 16). 


Yet in a measure we find him borne out 
in this allegation by letters written in after 
years by the ruined Kidgell to the Earl of 
March, from two of which (only copies, as 
appears from a comparison of writing, in 
Guild. MSS. 214/3) I will, quote :—- 

‘** Utrecht, 6 Oct., 1767. 

“My Lorp,—......Be the consequence what it 
will, I am determined to lay the whole Affair 
before my Lord Chief Justice, who, I take it for 
wre will either rehear the Cause or take such 
Methods to satisfie fhe injured Party as shall be 
consistent with strict Justice and the publick 
Tranquillity... Permit me to reassure your Lord- 
ship that I have never had any Correspondence 
with Mr. Wilkes or any of his Friends. So far you 
will allow me not to have been influenced by mer- 
cenary Considerations, since the Intelligence Icould 
have given him was above all Price. But as from 
the beginning of that Process I never had any per- 
sistent Interest in the Disgrace of Mr. Wilkes, but 
of that licentious and profane Publication of which 
the Author was unknown...... so by my present 
Determination I neither sollicit his Favour nor hope 
for his Protection. I have nothing to ask of Mr. 
Wilkes but his Forgiveness.” 





On 18 Sept. of the same year he had 
written from Utrecht as follows :— 

“My Lorp,—...... I therefore made no Hesitation 
to inform you that I had seen a Forgery inserted in 
Wilkes’s Papers...... If after having seen that same 
Forgery (two Months after this Discovery) made 
instrumental to Mr. Wilkes’s Condemnation, as I 
did, I should presume your Lordship was the Victim 
of those unjustifiable Politicks, you will the more 
easily forgive me......Had I been disposed to sell 
my Intelligence (at a Time in which publick and 
ley Credit_was at an end with me) could not 

have had my Price for it?” 

A cringing letter of apology followed, after 
an interval of some months, on 6 May, 
1768, but no light was ever thrown on what 
this alleged forgery was. 

During May, 1768, the “ King’s friends ”’ 
were anxiously awaiting the Court’s decision 
on the outlawry of Wilkes. If, as the event 
proved, he was liberated from this, then the 
only remaining weapons of his enemies 
were these two convictions for libel. Kid- 
gell’s last letter does not give us any definite 
clue that he had received money from March 
to hold his tongue—he merely craves 
forgiveness without renewing threats; but 
if he were not paid, or otherwise induced by 
the Ministry to keep silent, why did he not 
approach Wilkes then—before he was sen- 
tenced by Mansfield on 18 June ? 

Had Kidgell any secret the disclosure of 
which would have compelled the Chief 
Justice, on motion in arrest, or other process, 
to quash the conviction? If he had, we 
may feel sure that any letter from him to 
any ‘“ Wilkite”’ would have been inter- 
cepted, for all Wilkes’s correspondence was 
opened, and when in France he had letters 
directed to a Mile. Prochasson, who seems, 
from a pathetic little note of congratulation 
on his election in after-life to the office of 
City Chamberlain, to have had _ tender 
relations with him. 

Wilkes was not present at his trial in 
1764, no notes were allowed by Mansfield 
to be taken, and, according to Halifax, 
Wilkes had a faithless attorney. See his 
letter infra. 

Subject to its possibly including a forged 
passage, the Information exhibited by 
Fletcher Norton in Michaelmas Term, 1763, 
unquestionably sets out the libel correctly. 
This document (Rec. Off. Indictments 
K.B. 10/34), misdescribed by Dilke, Ashbee, 
and the ‘ Report of the Hist. MSS. Com- 
mission,’ iv. Appx. 398, as an “‘ indictment,” 
sets out a great many “obscene and im- 
pious”? passages from the ‘Essay’ (of 
which, closely following Pope line by line, 
there are ninety-four verses), from the notes. 
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to the ‘ Essay,’ and from the parody imme- 
diately following, as in Warburton, called 
‘The Universal Prayer,’ while it sets out 
the whole of the concluding parody, ‘ The 
Veni Creator paraphrased.’ A fourth poem, 
described by Kidgell and others—notably 
by Wilkes’s attorney (Add. MS. 30,885, 
f. 155)—at the time, is not set out in the 
Information, but it appears in the two 
existing reliable versions we have, and is a 
close parody, line for line, of Pope’s ‘ Dying 
Christian,’ and contains one mock note in 
imitation of Warburton. 

In the ‘ Essay,’ as printed in the famous 
“Dyce” copy and the quarto of 187i, 
there are eleven notes, four being parodies 
of Warburton, two being by ‘‘ Burman,” 
and the rest by creatures of the imagination, 
who are given Latin names indicative of 
prowess in love. In the Information are 
set out two passages from the text and five 
notes, including two in close imitation of 
Warburton, one beginning with the very 
same words, “‘ Hope humbly then.” 

So throughout the succeeding pieces the 
Information sets out objectionable passages 
corresponding in every particular with those 
we find in the reprints, though only certain 
passages are selected, ‘save in the case of 
the final poem. 

We may from this conclude that the 
bawdy or blasphemous passages which 
occur in the printed versions are correctly 
given, and represent the ‘divers other 
obscene, flagitious, and scandalous matters ”’ 
denounced in the Information in general 
language. 

In addition to the Information, we have 
other papers and printed evidence by which 
to test the accuracy of Kidgell and Farmer, 
and incidentally that of the printed versions 
now existing. In the B.M. Add. MS. 22,132 
and in the Guild. MSS. 214/3 are minute 
descriptions in writing which substantially 
agree with the description of the title-page 
and contents of the libel as set out in the 
Information, and with the quarto of 1871 
and the Dyce copy. 

We cannot, perhaps, regard them as con- 
firmatory of the ‘ Narrative,’ though they 
agree with that save in a slight particular 
worthy notice. They describe three Latin 
words as being on the title-page immediately 
below the oval, in which was, as we learn from 
the Information itself as well as from the 
‘ Narrative,’ “‘a certain obscene frontispiece 
or sculpture ’’ which it is needless to describe. 
The words in question are equally susceptible 


of an innocent or of a very gross meaning— | 


a species of wit we also find in the paper 


| 





addressed to Sandwich seized under the 
general warrant. 

It is a reasonable conjecture that these 
words may have been added to the engraved 
plate, as ordered by Wilkes in his letter of 
14 Oct. If so, there might be first proofs 
without these words, and later ones with 
them. Kidgell may have rushed his ‘ Narra- 
tive’ through the press before those acting 
for Webb had, during one of the many 
meetings with Curry, obtained a copy of 
the frontispiece as finally executed. Faden’s 
account rendered to Webb, and _ never 
settled (Faden to Webb, 1 July, 1767, Guild. 
MSS. 214/1), indicates several payments on 
different dates to Curry besides maintenance 
money (Guild. MSS. 214/1). It seems 
likely that on one such occasion a printed 
copy, as distinct from a proof, together 
with a “ Frontispiece ’’ in its final state, 
may have been handed over. It is to be 
noted that the solicitor writes of the ‘‘ Printed 
Essay,” &c., being put in on the trial. Does 
this mean to distinguish it from the “ Re- 
vise ’’ which was before the Lords? Curry 
had distinguished in a former examination 
between ‘‘ setting up at case’ of proofs and 
** setting up at press ”’—2.e., printing. 

Eric R. Watson. 


(To be continued.) 





AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381: iii, 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65.) 


Reticious LEADERS, &c. (continued). 


STATUES 


TOPLADY. 


Harpford, Devon.—On 30 April, 1913, a 
handsome granite preaching-cross over 10 ft. 
in height, which had been erected in the 
churchyard in memory of Augustus Montague 
Toplady, was dedicated by Canon Pryke. 
It was raised by subscriptions from lovers 
of the hymn ‘ Rock of Ages’ in all parts of 
England and America. The memorial is 
the work of Mr. Harry Hems of Exeter, and 
incorporates a portion of the medizval cross 
which stood on the spot. The cross stands 
on three octagonal steps,the lowest having the 
inscription :— 

Restored A.D. 1913 
In Memoriam 
A. M. Toplady 
Vicar of this Parish 1766-1768, 
Author of ‘ Rock of Ages.’ 


es, 


iii 
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On the central step are carved the lines :— 
Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling. 

Fen Ottery, Devon.—On 8 May, 1913, the 
Very Rev. F. A. Sanders, Archdeacon of 
Exeter, dedicated a stained-glass window 
to the memory of Toplady in this church, 
the rectory of which he held with the 
Vicarage of Harpford. 

‘* The window, of three lights, has in the centre 
our Lord and His disciples singing the ‘ Hymn’ 
(Psalms 113-118) at the first Eucharist ; on the 
left David, the Psalmist, with his harp, and on 
the right St. Gregory, Patron of the church, and a 
lover of David’s psalms, seeing the English boys 
in the Roman slave-market. In two small lights 
above are portraits of Toplady and the late 
Bishop E. H. Bickersteth of Exeter (who held 
the only known confirmation in Ottery Church).”’ 

Broad Hembury, Devon.—On 20 Jan., 
1899, a mural tablet was unveiled in this 
church in memory of Toplady. He was 
Vicar of Broad Hembury from 1768 to 1778. 

Farnham, Surrey.—In January, 1904, a 
brass was placed in the chancel of the parish 
church in memory of Toplady. He was 
born at Farnham, 4 Nov., 1740. 


London.—Toplady was buried in a vault 
beneath the old Whitefield’s Chapel in Totten- 
ham Court Road. When the place was 
demolished in 1889 to make way for the 
present edifice, erected in 1898-9, his grave 
was left undisturbed. <A tablet placed on 
the walls of the old chapel, and incorporated 
in the new building, bears the following 
inscription :— 





Within 
these hallowed walls 
and near this spot 
are interred 
the mortal remains 
of the Revd. Augustus 
Montague Toplady, 
Vicar of Broad Hembury, 
Devon. 
Born 9th Nov™ 1740, 
Died 11th August 1778, 
aged 38 years. 
He wrote— 
“Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.”’ 


Dr. ADAM CLARKE. 


Portrush.—An_ obelisk constructed of 
blocks of granite is reared in an enclosure 
in front of the Dr. Adam Clarke Memorial 
Methodist Church. It was originally placed 
on a mound adjacent to the church, but as 
it was found difficult to read the inscrip- 
tions owing to its height from the roadway, 
it was removed to its present position in 
November, 1909. On two tablets inserted 





in the sides of the base are the following 
inscriptions :— 
(West) In everlasting remembrance 

f 


Oo 
Doctor Adam Clarke 
Natus circiter 1760, obiit 1832. 
A Servant of the Most High, 


who, 

in preaching the Gospel with great labors 
and apostolic grace for more than fifty years, 

showed to myriads the way of salvation 
and by his commentaries on the Holy Scriptures 

and other works of piety and learning, 

yet speaks to passing generations. 
Soli gloria Deo. 


(North) About the Centenary of his birth 
this Obelisk together with a Memorial Church at 
Port-stewart 
where he was brought up, has been erected by 
the subscriptions 
of Nobility and Clergy — the public at large of 
th 


British Isles, Canada poe Australia, A.D. 1859. 
Look, Reader, on this Monument and learn that 
youth consecrated 
to God, unswerving Integrity of Life, Zeal for 
the common good and 
the diligent Improvement of mind and talent 
can raise the obscure 
to Renown and Immortality. 


London.—On the wall within the com- 
munion rails of the City Road Wesleyan 
Chapel is a white marble tablet commemora- 
tive of Dr. Adam Clarke. It is thus in- 


scribed :— 
In memory of 
Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S., &c., 
a man of remarkable mental vigour, 
of almost unparalleled industry, and of extensive 
and varied learning ; 
a Christian of deep and steadfast piety, 
firmly attached to the essential doctrines and 
discipline 
of Wesleyan Methodism ; 
a preacher eminently evangelical, popular, and 
useful 
for more than half a century. 
‘* His praise is in all the Churches.” 
Natus circiter 1760, 
Obiit 1832. 
Joun T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 


: ‘* CLAMOUR MOISTEN’D.”’— 
There she shook 

The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour moisten'd : then away she started. 
‘King Lear,’ IV. iii. 29. 

The above is Capell’s reading, which has 

been adopted by the Cambridge editors. The 

Quartos read ‘‘And clamour moistened 

her,” the “her” being retained only by 

Johnson and Jennens. The efforts of the 


‘Tana LEAR’ 
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commentators by way of correction and 
explanation are singularly unhappy. Theo- 
bald and Warburton read ‘ And, clamour- 
motion’d.” Sidney Walker varied Capell’s 
reading with a hyphen, a reading which Craig 
apparently adopted in his ‘Oxford Shake- 
speare’* and his Arden edition of the play ; 
and the efforts of others are unworthy of 
record. 

‘ If we are to believe that Shakespeare 
meant ‘‘She shook the water from her 
heavenly and clamour-moisten’d eyes,’ the 
expression is very strained, to say the 
least. And what exactly does ‘“ clamour- 
moisten’d’”’ mean ? If it means “ moisten’d 
by clamour,” 7.e., a loud expression of 
Cordelia’s grief, then it is absurdly out of 
keeping with the context. Furness, in his 
New Variorum ‘ Lear’ (1880), writes :— 

““Of this corrupt phrase in this corrupt scene 
(perhaps the most corrupt throughout Shake- 
> plays) I can see but two noteworthy ex- 
planations: Capell’s, viz., ‘She moisten’d her 
¢clamour,’ and Walker’s, viz., ‘Her eyes that were 

heavenly and wet with wailing.’ Of the two I 
much prefer the latter.” 

Neither, in my opinion, is to be preferred. 

Shakespeare’s words very probably were 

And clamour’d moisture : 
or, adopting a better spelling, ‘‘ And clam- 
mer’d moisture,’’ z.e., made an end of weep- 
ing. His meaning then becomes as simple 
as it is natural in its orderly expression. 

Cordelia first shook the tears from her eyes, 
next she stopped weeping, and lastly she 
“* started to deal with grief alone.” 

**Clamour”’ in this passage has not the 
ordinary sense of “outcry”: the whole 
context forbids it. In line 15 we are ex- 
pressly told that Cordelia’s ‘“ passion ” 
moved her not to a rage; surely, then, still 
less to any untoward outward expression of 
it. The word, however spelt here, has nothing 
to do with the L. clamorem, but is related to 
the O.E. clam (of which, as the Oxford 
Dictionary remarks, it may be a frequenta- 
tive derivative, and so better spelt clammer, 
whilst the actual spelling shows association 
with clamour) in its figurative sense of putting 
an end to, silencing, &c. Cp. the passage in 

‘Winter’s Tale,’ IV. iii. 250, “‘ Clamor your 
tongues and not a word more.” This mean- 
ing was supposed by Warburton to be taken 
from the fact that the clamouring of bells is 
immediately followed by silence; but this 
idea is much too fanciful, and the word here 
has no necessary reference to campanology. 
Allied to the O.E. clam are clamp, clem (in 
the sense of “pinch with hunger”’), and 
others. 





What is the explanation of the mys- 
terious ‘‘ her” of the Quartos ? What right 
had Capell and subsequent editors to dis- 
pense with it so cavalierly ? The prob- 
abilities are that some old wiseacre printer 
failed to understand Shakespeare’s word, 
and took it upon himself to print the passage 
in the 1608 Quarto as we find it; that con- 
sequently ‘“‘ her’ represents (by mispro- 
nuneiation or otherwise) the ‘‘-re”’ of 
‘*moisture’’; further, that the “‘n” of 
*‘ moistened ’’ is merely a ‘“‘u’”’ inverted ; 
and that the ‘“‘d ”’ is out of place as the final 
letter of ‘‘ moistened,’’? and should be re- 
ferred to, and take its legitimate place at, 
the end of ‘“ clamour.” 

If the “her” of the Quarto is to be re- 
tained in its integrity, equally good sense 
would be obtained by reading 

And clam(m)’d her (their) moisture : 
but the former correction is perhaps to be 
preferred. 

These proposed changes are of the slightest, 
and seem to me to restore the passage to 
elegance and sense. 

HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


‘* NIGGERALITY.’’°—This odd word is re- 
ferred in the ‘ N.E.D.’ to John Galt, 1823. T 
have stumbled across a much earlier in- 
stance, before 1613 :— 

In poore men not to giue, is niggerality. 
Sir John Harington’s ‘Epigrams,’ i. 11 (1618). 
RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


‘* ROME WAS NOT BUILT IN A DAY.’’—In a 
query at 9 S. iv. 327, under the heading 
; : 3 : 2 

Some Latin Quotations, Mr. VERNON 
RENDALL cited from Palingenius’s ‘ Zodiacus 
Vite,’ xii. 460, 

Non stilla una cavat marmor, neque protinus uno 


est 
Condita Roma die, 
and suggested that some reader might trace 
the thought back earlier. 

Heinrich Bebel in his ‘ Proverbia German- 
ica’ has ‘“‘ Roma non fuit una die condita,” 
and Dr. W. H. D. Suringar in his annotated 
edition, pp. 125-6 and 508, gives many 
illustrations from German, Dutch, Flemish, 
French, and Swiss collections. 

The earliest instance is from the ‘ Pro- 
verbia Communia,’ Netherlandish proverbs 
with Latin renderings, of which, according 
to Suringar, at least ten editions were 
printed in the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. Here the city of the adage is 
Coelen (Cologne). Cologne appears again 
in the Low-German collection of Tunnicius 
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(1514), who substitutes Corinth in his Latin 
rendering ; while in the ‘ Proverbia Gallicana ’ 
(1519), with Latin translations by Joannes 
Aigidius Nuceriensis, we find :— 

On ne fit pas Rome en vng iour. 

Non fuit in solo Roma peracta die. 

In_F. Goedthals, ‘ Les Proverbes anciens, 
Flamengs et Frangois’ (1568), we hear how 
Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle (Colen en 
Aken) were not built ina day. From these 
and other specimens brought together by 
Suringar, in the majority of which Rome is 
the city, it can be seen how widely spread 
the proverb is. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Re tics or LonpDon CuurcHES.—The Anti- 
quary for January mentions two relics of 
London churches, the present whereabouts 
of which may be of interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.’ 

On the making of Queen Victoria Street, 
in or about 1874, Wren’s church of St. 
Antholin, in Watling Street, was demolished. 
Its stone octagonal spire is now in the 
grounds of a house at Round Hill, Sydenham. 

A stone baptismal font ornamented with 
cherubs’ heads is now in Sydenham Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, built some fifty years 
ago. It stood formerly in the Church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, and was presented by 
one of its churchwardens to the Wesleyans 
after rescue from a lumber-room. Milton 
may have stood by it. 

Could not the spire be more appropriately 
preserved in some City museum or garden, 
and the font be restored to St. Giles’s ? 

Witmot CorFiELD. 


‘Puncu.’—Any event in the history of 
Punch seems worth record in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and 
as no reference to the innovation of a 
coloured wrapper has yet appeared, I venture 
to send this note. The Index volumes do not 
reveal any references to former alterations 
in the wrappers, and these also seem worth 
noting. 

The first number of Punch was issued 
on 17 July, 1841, the cover being designed 
by A. 8. Henning. In the early years it 
was customary to change the cover every six 
months, and in January, 1842, the first was 
replaced by a design of H. K. Browne’s, which 
in July was abandoned for the third design, 
by William Harvey. Sir John Gilbert de- 
signed the fourth cover, January, 1843, and 
Kenny Meadows the fifth in the following 
July. The cover of the first issue of the year 
1844 was the work of “ Dicky ” Doyle, who 
in January, 1849, improved on this, and 
produced the delightful design which has 





been used ever since, and, one hopes, will 
never be superseded. On 1 Oct., 1913, 
Punch appeared for the first time with the 
cover printed in colour. 
RoLanp AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE ENGLIsH CaurcH IN Rome.—I am 
collecting information about the English 
Church in Rome from its earliest date 
in 1816, and I should be much obliged if 
any one possessing old diaries or papers, 
or any information whatsoever, referring 
to English Church services held in Rome 
(from 1816 to 1887), would send me 
extracts or copies of such references, 
with the names of the officiating clergy 
and the addresses of the houses where the 
services were held, before the room out- 
side the Porta del Popolo was rented for 
divine service in 1825. The names of 
the clergy and the addresses of the apart- 
ments where services were held are of 
special importance for the history of our 
English Church here. 

- MuriEL TALBOT WILSON. 

195, Viale Regina, Rome. 


ELYAS THE PRINTER.—I should feel very 
grateful to any of your readers who could 
throw any light on the surname of “ Elyas 
the Printer,’ who from the year 1495 to 
the year 1500 rented conjointly with William 
and John Wynkyn a tenement from the 
Abbot and Convent of Westminster. Elyas 
pays more than double the rent paid by 
the Wynkyns. Elyas is always called 
“the Printer,’ but the Wynkyns never 
until the year 1499, when John is styled 
‘*Emprenter.” Epwarp J. L. Scort, 

Keeper of the Muniments. 

Westminster Abbey. 


‘““WiTHIN soUND oF Bow Be tts.’’—I 
have been told that a relation was married 
in London about 1780 ‘‘ within the sound of 
Bow bells.” Could any of your contributors 
tell me what churches would be included in 
this description, with a view to searching 
their registers for an entry of the marriage ? 

W. Hawkes STRUGNELL, 
Commander R.N. 
44, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
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! 
Fox or STRADBROKE, SuFrroLK.—There 


is a large square tomb in Stradbroke Church- 
yard with its inscriptions partly illegible, 
but with (apparently) no dates inscribed. 


‘*To this repository has lately been committed 
the body of Mr. Nathaniel Fox, who left wealth 
and a good name behind him. This tomb (as by 
deed of settlement appears) is to be kept in full 
repair, with an poche rent of lands in fee simple, 
formerly the estate of Mr. Christofer Fox; the 
overplus to be yearly laid out and distributed in 
bread at this tomb to such poor of Stradbroke and 
at such times as they shall desire.” 

On the north side are the arms of Fox, 
three foxes’ heads erased. 

“Here’s hourly expected Simon the next de- 
scendant, with his son Simon who died young, 
though still preserved to be interred with his 
father, at the earnest request of his pious mother 
the Lady Hart. Also Major John Fox, with his 
issue, who during the late rebellion loyally be- 
haved himself, undergoing with Great Courage, 
not only the dangers of the Field, but many severe 
imprisonments.’”’ 

Is anything known of this Major Fox or of 
the Lady Hart ? 

Relating to this monument there occurs 
the following entry on a paper dated 3 Feb., 
1693/4, signed by the Vicar and others :— 

** Whereas we whose names are under written» 
at the request of Simon Fox, Esq., have visited a 
monument by him erected in the churchyard of 
Stradbroke...... ” 

In an old chest at the Rectory was found 
the following (no date) :— 

**Sir,—l am anxious to ascertain whether you 
have in the archives of your registry at Norwich 
any wills of Simon or Christofer Fox, who died 
about 1697. My reason for this inquiry is that there 
is a spacious tomb in Stradbroke Churchyard on 
which is the following inscription [inscription ap- 
parently given on a separate paper]. This money 
has been for some time lost sight of, and the tomb 
is falling into a dilapidated state, and the church- 
wardens and myself are anxious to ascertain the 
precise lands which are charged with the repairs. 
lt is singular that whilst there are remarkable 
inscriptions on three sides of this tomb, yet there 
is no positive date which I have been able to 
ascertain. ~ 
As there is no date or signature to this 
letter, it was probably the rough copy of a 
letter sent to the Norwich Registrar by the 
then Rector. 

In 1625 there were living at Stradbroke 
a Symon Fox and a Symon Fox the younger. 

In the Suffolk Hearth Tax in 1674 Ed- 
mund Fox paid for three hearths, Margery 
Fox for eight, and Symon Fox for four 
hearths at Stradbroke. 

An Edmund Fox was buried on 27 April, 
1684 (affidavit before Mr. Wickham). 

A Simon Fox, Esq., was buried April, 
1697 (affidavit before J® Corm [?], Esq.). 





Nathaniel Fox was buried 2 July, 1699 
(Affidavit before Mr. Shepherd). 

In Woodbastwick Church were married 
on 12 Oct., 1619, Edmund, son of Symon 
Fox, and Marie Cooper. Were these two 
the Edmund Fox buried at Stradbroke, 
27 April, 1684, and Mrs. Mary Fox, buried 
13 Aug., 1680 ? 

In 1756 a Mr. Joseph Fox was a feoffee 
for the Stradbroke Charity, and in 1761 he 
paid the churchwardens, Thomas Card and 
John Girling, the balance of 251. 6s. 4d. 
Mr. Fox apparently held office until 1765. 
He may possibly be identical with the Mr. 
Joseph Fox of Stradbroke who was married 
at Worlingham (Suffolk) on 2 Nov., 1756, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Philip Smallpece 
(and Mary Leigh) of that village. Joseph 
Fox had eight children, all baptized at 
Stradbroke by a priest from the house of 
Mr. Thomas Havers of Thelton, namely, 
Frances (1759), Harriet (1760), Charlotte 
(1761), Clementina (1763), Lucy (1764), 
Joseph Sanford (1765), Simon Roger (1768), 
Stephen (1771). They were all received 
into the congregation of the Church’ of 
England at Worlingham, and entered in 
the parish registers on 16 Nov. , 1778 (appa- 
rently after their father’s death). 

A Joseph Fox of Stradbroke, gent. (in the 
list of Catholics and Nonjurors fined in 1715), 
was fined 1387. 10s. 

There is a note among the papers in the 
parish chest at Stradbroke to say that in 
1809 a Joseph Sanford Fox of London 
wrote to the then churchwardens, speaking 
of the tomb in the churchyard erected by 
his grandfather, and promising to send them 
the latter’s will, stating that the lands 
chargeable with the repairs of the tomb 
were at Mersdale. 

In view of the Christian names of the 
eight children of Joseph and Elizabeth Fox, 
the following from the parish registers 0 
Stradbroke are noteworthy :— 

Baptisms. 
1717 a, son of Joseph Fox and Anne his wife, 


23 Fe 

1720 Clementina Maria......28 April. 

13 Jan. 

....29 August. 

1726 Frances Winifred...... 7 July. 
Burials. 

1748 Mr. Joseph Fox, 31 Dec. 

1757 Mr. Felix Tox (about 30), 4 August. 

When Stradbroke Church was restored 
in 1871 the Fox tomb—which was surrounded 
by iron railings in a very dilapidated condi- 
tion—was rebuilt, and paid for out of volun- 
tary funds collected by the Vicar, the Rev. 
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J. C. Ryle, for the restoration of the church. 

An aceount of what was done was written 

and placed in a glass bottle, and was put 

inside the tomb. i ¥. 
Yarmouth. 


‘MARRIAGE, BY SusaN FrErRRtER.—The 
first edition of this work was published in 
1818 in three volumes. The next in point 
of date in the B.M. Library is that of 1831, 


in two volumes (‘Standard Novelists” 
Series). I have a copy in two volumes, 
lacking the title-pages, which evidently 
appeared before 1831. It was printed on 


ribbed paper at Edinburgh by James 
Ballantyne & Co. The motto from Jeremy 
Taylor, which in the first edition follows 
the title-page, is at the end of the first 
volume. In the 1831 edition this is omitted. 
Can it be that my copy is one of a small 
number printed for the author when she 
made the alterations necessary for the 
appearance of the work in two volumes 
instead of three? I can find no clue in 
her ‘ Life’ by Prof. Ferrier. Cc. D. 


Paris IN 1780 anp 1860.—I wish to 
obtain particulars of any books, in English 
by preference, dealing with Paris at these 
two periods, especially those with  illus- 
trations. J. ARDAGH. 


THE YOUNGER VAN Hetmont. (See 118. 
vii. 307, 378, 468; viii. 54; ix. 86, 128.)— 
Also, can any information be given in regard 
to the following ? 

Knorr von Rosenroth (published_under the pseu- 
donym Peganius). Harmonia Evangelica, oder 
Einstimmung der vier Heil. Evangelisten. 

Republished, with supplements, by F. M. v. H., 

Liineburg or Hannover (?) 1696. 

Knorr von Rosenroth. Messias Puer oder von der 
Wahrheit der Christlichen Religion. 

@ 1ae by F. M. v. H., Liineburg or Hannover 


More, Dr. Henry. De anima ejusque facultatibus 
& naturali Immortalitate, Rotterdam, 1677. 
Containing a preface signed F. M. v. H 
Apologia adversus doctrine novitatem preten- 
dentes, Lugduni Batavorum, 1655. 
Work given as by Jo. Bapt. v. Helmond. 
Verzeichniiss der General- und Haubt - Lehr- 
Saetzen der alten Cabbalisten (anonymous), 1678, 
De China, Amstelodami, 1680. 
Work given as by J. B. van Helmont. 
Materia Ccelestis (anonymous), 1700. 
Attributed to F. M. v. H. 
Fundamenta Medicine, Ulm, 1680. 
Work given as by J. B. van Helmont. 
Medicinische und Chirurgische Schrifften, Niirn- 
berg, Ender, 1683. 
Work given as by J. B. van Helmont. 
. F. 8. Darrow. 
Point Loma, California. 


(To be continued.) 





AUTHOR OF QuOTATION WANTED.—I shall 
be glad if any of your readers can assist me 
to trace the author and title of the work con- 
taining the following quotation :— 

“The exercising of weapons putteth away aches, 
griefs, and diseases ; it increaseth strength and 
sharpeneth the wits ; it giveth a perfect judgement ; 
it expelleth melancholy, choleric, and evil conceits.” 

L. STANLEY JAST, 
Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Praces in Dicxens.—I should be glad 
of any particulars about the following places 
mentioned by Dickens: Jairing’s Hotel 
(‘ Refreshments for Travellers’) ; old manor 
house near the Mint, Borough (‘On Duty 
with Inspector Field’); street at back of 
Long Acre (‘ Brokers’ and Marine Store 
Shops’); Minerva Press (‘Our English 
Watering-Places’); MarshGa te, Surrey 
side (‘The Streets—Night’); Gallery of 
Practical Science (‘Sunday under Three 
Heads’). Is this last the ‘‘ Theatre of 
Grand Philosophical Recreations ”’ of which 
there is an advertisement in the London 
Museum, Kensington Palace ? 

J. ARDAGH. 

Dublin. 


Rev. Jostss DURANT AND THE DURANT 
Famity. — According to printed records, 
Josias Durant died at Hagley, Worcester, 
30 March, 1764. His wife is said to have 
been a sister of Wilde Buckeridge of Lich- 
field, and his daughter Margaret was un- 
doubtedly the wife of Theophilus Bucke- 
ridge, son of the above Wilde. I have been 
trying for some years to ascertain some- 
thing regarding this particular branch of the 
Buckeridge family, but without much success. 

The following is a brief abstract of the 
will of Theophilus, who contributed a good 
deal of matter towards the history of 
Stafford :-— 

Will dated 20 March, 1800; mentions son Charles 
and his wife Elizabeth Slaney ; second son Richard, 
and third Lewis; mother Theophila; brother 
William; sister Charlotte Buckeridge;_ sister 
Penelope; sister Theophila, wife of Edward 
Stringer ; sister Rebecca Clement; Mrs. Buckeridge 
of Burton; children of Mr. William Mott. Proved 
by Revv. Charles Buckeridge and Richard Bucke- 
ridge, Clerks, and Lewis Buckeridge, Esq., 26 Apl., 
1804. (P.C.C.) 

I searched for the will of Josias Durant, 
but could not find it. His son George 
purchased Tong Castle. Any reference 
to the will or particulars of the Durant 
family likely to be of assistance in tracing 
the ancestors of Wilde Buckeridge will be 
very gratefully acknowledged. I imagine 
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he was descended either from John, Rector 
otf Willingham, Cambs (died 1651), or George, 
sons of George (whose will was proved 1646). 
The arms impaled on the portrait of Theo- 
philus are those of Durant. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT. 
(See ante, pp. 87, 111, 127, 149.)—Sir T. F. 
Lyon, K.C.B., G.C.H.—Colonel 24th Regt., 
1829-42. Commanded a company 25th 
Régt., acting as marines, in Lord Howe’s 
victory, 1 June, 1794. Served in W. Indies 
with 25th Regt., and with the Queen’s 
German Regiment in Egypt. Commanded 
the latter as the (old) 97th Regt. in 
the Peninsula, 1809-10. Commanded a 
brigade of Hanoverian levies (distinct from 
German Legion) in the War of Liberation 
in Germany in 1813-14, and at Waterloo. 
Commanded the Hanoverian troops in 
France after Waterloo, afterwards com- 
manding the troops in the W. Indies. Died 
1842. 

Rospert Expicr.—Colonel 24th Regt., 
1842-56. Served in 9th Dragoons in S. 
America in 1807 ; Deputy-Adjutant-General 
in Canada, 1809-11. Major Inniskilling 
Dragoons with the Army of Occupation in 
France, 1816-18. Commanded the troops in 
Malta, 1848-53. Died a General, and Colonel 
24th Regt., 1856. Father of General Sir 
C. H. Ellice, G.C.B. 

B. Leacu, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1/24th Regt., 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 
( To be continued.) 


‘A FACT IS A LIE AND A HALF.”’’—In 
Chambers’s Journal for February, 1914, an 
article, ‘The Kaiser: Another View,’ opens 
thus :— 

‘There is an old saying to the effect that a fact 
is a lie and a half—which means, presumably, that 
no fact, or array of facts, can convey a true impres- 
sion if other facts are kept out of sight.” 

The “ old saying” is new to me, and the 
explanation, however just its statement 
may be per se, does not seem to explain. 
Can any one make the thing plainer ? 

St. SwitHrn. 


AnonyMousS: ‘THE STRANGER.’—Who 
wrote ‘The Stranger; or, The New Man 
of Feeling,’ Albion Press, London, 1806, 
12mo? It is dedicated to William Dacre 
and George Elliott [Scott], and an epistlee 
to the former is signed ‘‘ J. C¥###*##+% » 
and dated from Pentonville. It is entered 





under the initial C in the British Museum 
Catalogue. The frontispiecee—a_ rather 
pretty ‘ View on the Banks of the Liddall ’ 
—is signed “J. Carruthers. pinx'.” Was 
Carruthers the author as well as the artist ? 
The number of letters following his initial 
corresponds with the number of asterisks 
given above. He was probably a Cumbrian. 
C. W. S$. 


PurcHass, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.—-In 
September, 1750, from Fulham, near London, 
a granddaughter of John Dwight (1640-1703), 
the father of English pottery, wrote an 
interesting communication to Brigadier- 
General Dwight, of Colonial military note, 
at his seat in Great Barrington, New England, 
two lines of which epistle are :— 

**And upon reading in Purchass some gallant 
exploits done by you...... sid 

Who and what was the 
here mentioned ? 

R. Henry W. Dwicnat. 

67, Franklin Street, Boston, U.S. 


** Purchass ”’ 


Ciry CHURCHES wiTH RouND TOWERS.-— 
Mr. George Worley contributes to The 
Antiquary for January and February an 
interesting and valuable paper on _ the 
Church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. 
At p. 27 a foot-note provides this illuminat- 
ing record :— 

“We are informed that during excavations for 

the new sewer in College Hill the foundations of 
an earlier tower were revealed, showing the form 
to be circular.” 
Has this discovery been authenticated ? 
It does not appear to have been seen by 
those who may be identified as the archzo- 
logical patrols of the City. 

Round towers to the pre-Conflagration 
churches were possibly less uncommon 
than we have supposed, but this is the first 
indication of their actual existence. 

I have frequently discredited the seven- 
teenth-century Dutch artists’ representa- 
tions of round towers to some of the churches 
in their contemporary pictures of London. 
An example was shown at the ‘Old 
London” Exhibition held at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery, and Mr. Worley’s foot- 
note leads me to believe that the artist was 
more accurate than I then supposed. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mrs. HUTCHINSON: A PORTRAIT BY 
LAWRENCE.—I ani the owner of a portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence of a widow appa- 
rently of about 35 to 40 years of age. It 
is called the portrait of Mrs., Hutchinson. 
The usual widow’s cap is replaced by a small 
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veil on the top of the head and a grey bow 
on one side; the lady is in black, with a 
small white frill and a white muslin cuff, 
and the background is dark. 

An expert informs me that it was probably 
painted after Lawrence had been studying 
the Vandykes at Genoa. As the portrait is 
signed—which, I understand, is rare in the 
case of Lawrence—and as it differs from 
much of his other work, the suggestion 
seems plausible, and it would make the date 
of the painting of the picture about 1820. 
As it is the portrait of a remarkable and 
interesting person, J should be very glad if 
any light could be thrown on the lady. 

W. E. Darwin. 

11, Egerton Place, S. W. 


THE CENTUMVIRATE CLUB.—William Ac- 
ton, by his will made in 1781, left all his 
rights and interest in the ‘‘ Contumvirate 
Society, now held at the King’s Head 
Tavern, Poultry,” to his son. The o in the 
first syllable is evidently a clerical error, 
and the right word ‘“ Centumvirate,’’ which 
is used by Sterne in ‘Tristram Shandy,’ 
in the sense of a body of one hundred 
persons. 

Can anything be told of such a Club or 
Society, of which I have failed to find men- 
tion anywhere else, but which was appa- 
rently of some importance, as constituting 
a tangible property deserving of separate 





notice in a testator’s will ? W. B. H. 
Replies. 
* WIDOWS’ MEN.” 


(11 S. ix. 28, 136.) 


THE subjoined, I trust, will answer satis- 
factorily the queries now appearing in 
‘N. & Q.”’ regarding ‘‘ the widow’s man” 
and ‘‘ dead clothes.” 

The second order copied, relating to 
fictitious men, refers to the widows of sea 
officers ; it is not generally known that they 
had a right to a like benefit with the widows 
of seamen. 

Adm. Navy Board, 2077. Abstracts of Letters 

from the Admiralty. 

[To the] Lords. 1751.17 July. Widows Man. 
Inclosing a Copy of the Order given to the Capts of 
his Maj’ Ships for bearing on their Books, so many 
fictitious Names of Seamen as two in every 100 Men 
of their Complement shall amount to According toa 
late Act of Parliament for allowing thereof when the 
N° of Seamen to be employed do not exceed 20,000— 

And directing that able Seamans Wages be 
Reserved in the Trea’rs Hands on the payment of 
the Ships for the use of the Widows. 
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Adm. Navy Board, 2081. Abstracts of Letters 

from the Admiralty. 

[To] Mt Stephens. 1765. 20 February. Fictitious 
Men. Inclosing « Copy of an order they have given 
to the Capt™ of his Maj* Ships & Vessels for bearing 
two to every hundred of the Ships Comp’ for the 
benefits of Sea Officers Widows, pursuant to an 
Act of the 24 of his late Majesty—the same to 
commence from 20 July last—for our causing the 
produce of the said Men’s Wages & Victuals to be 
reserved for the said Widows accordingly. 


Adm. Navy Board, N° 1334. (In-letters.) 
Norge, Sheerness, 24 Aug* 1815. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The Pursers Steward of the Norge, having died 
on the passage from the West Indies, and, not find- 
ing any purchaser for some Bank Notes & some 
small coin, part of the deceased effects. 

I am to request you will have the goodness to 
give directions what I am to do with these Bank 

otes and small Coin, and, if I am to send them to 
London, by what conveyance, so, that no respon- 
sibility may rest with me, in the event of any 
accident happening. 

I have the Honor to be Gentlemen 
Y* Most Obed* Hble Serv* 
Cu: DasHwood | 

The Commissioners of Captain. 

H.M. Navy London. 
{Endorsed :] 24 Augt 1815 
Capt" Dashwood 
Norge 
Property of a Dead Man. 

M' Daysh. The most regular way would be for - 
Capt" Dashwood to take the money herein alluded 
to himself and charge the value thereof against 
himself on the muster books of the Norge as the 
effects of the person to whom it belonged, and to 
make out a bill at the back of the mans Ticket of 
the particulars as is done in the Sale of Dead 
Clothes, to enable the representative of the person 
referred to, to receive the amount thereof. 

31 August 15 

2 Sept desire the Capt" to do so. 


E. H. FarrBROTHER. 





ADJECTIVES FROM FRENCH PLACE-NAMES 
(11 S. ix. 21, 94).—I have been much 
interested by Sicize’s article. Les Annales 
gave a fairly full list of these some years 
ago. The only doubt I feel about Sicrzz’s 
list is in regard to the adjective of Tourco- 
ing, which I have always seen as tourquen- 
nois, and not ‘“‘turquennois,” and it is 
given thus in the latest edition of Cassell’s 
‘French-English Dictionary.’ Other curious 
forms are palais (of Pau), lexovien (of 
Lisieux), malouin (of St. Malo), blésois (of 
Blois), audomarois (of St. Omer), montilien 
(of Montélimar), musipontain (of Pont-a- 
Mousson), spinalien (of Epinal), and castro- 
théodoricien (of Chateau-Thierry). But I 
have never found the adjectives of Carcas- 
sonne, Castelnaudary, or La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
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Anno Domini (11 S. ix. 69, 133).—In the 
Episcopal Register of Bishop John de 
Pontissara of Winchester, beginning 1282, 
“Anno Domini” is the time-notation in 
most common use. In the first three pages 
“Anno gracie ”’ is equally found, but after 
that it soon drops out. ‘ Anno Domini ”’ is 
used in a document copied into this Register 
dated 1240. But the common use earlier 
than the mid-thirteenth century is ‘“‘ Anno 
ab Incarnatione Domini’’—so Gildas, 858, 
a charter of Henry II., 1114. It survived 
much later in formal documents, as in the 
will of H. de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 1361, 
and in the colophons of many fifteenth- 
century-printed books, some of which have 
instead ‘‘ Anno Salutifere Incarnationis.”’ 
Berthelet’s ‘Acts of Henry VIII.’ has 
“* Anno Verbi Incarnati,’”’ 1544. In a book 
printed at Leyden, 1617, I note ‘‘ Anno 
Messiz Regis externi,”’ and in devotional 
books of the seventeenth century are other 
variations of the same idea. ‘ A.C.”= 
Anno Christi, does not seem common. I 
find it used marginally in Sulger’s ‘ Annales 
Monasterii Zwifaltensis, 1698. “A Na- 
tivitate Christi”? is in the colophon of a 
Chronicle, 1503. C. DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


THE SECOND FOLIO OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Prays, 1632: Mirton’s Eprrapx (11 S. 
Vili. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317; ix. 11, 73, 114).— 
Mr. J. DENHAM Parsons seems to be really 
convinced that the figure upon the pyramid 
(which is a pyramid, and does not follow 
the lines of the pheon, Sidney’s arms) on 
B, in Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, 
1605, is nothing more than Sir Philip 
Sidney’s porcupine collared and chained. It 
is, in fact, a hanged-hog. It has a hog’s 
head clearly drawn—a porcupine has a little 
round head. It has also a hog’s cloven 
hoofs shown very distinctly—a porcupine 
has paws. It is not collared and chained, 
but has a cord with a slip-knot round its 
neck, although, in order to lead astray the 
uninitiated, a chain is carried across its 
back. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 1623, has 
upon its title-page a large hanged-hog, and 
round its neck is a very clearly drawn rope, 
which is furnished with a ring to form a noose 
in order to show that the hog is a hanged- 
hog. In this case, however, in addition to 
the porcupine’s quills, it has porcupine’s 
paws, to show that in bringing out the 
* Arcadia ’ Bacon not only sheltered himself 
under the porcupine’s quills, but assigned 
the work to the hand of Sidney. Sylvester’s 





translation, as the ornaments tell us, was 
produced in Bacon’s workshop of good pens. 
The entry in the Register, 1588 (Sidney died 
in 1584), indicates that it was at first in- 
tended to bring out the translation of Du 
Bartas in Sidney’s name. 

I hope that Mr. THomas Bayne will 
kindly read once again my account of Milton’s 
epitaph and its clear revelation. It was 
certainly not written upon the Stratford 
Clown (who, as I showed in ‘N. & Q.,’ 24 
Aug., 1912, and 26 Oct., 1912, was unable 
to write so much as a letter of his own name), 
but it was written upon Bacon, “the 
World’s Wonder.” 

Stowe in his ‘ Annales,’ 1615, put Bacon 
seventh in his list of Elizabethan poets. In 
‘The Great Assises,’ which was published 
anonymously in 1645, Bacon is placed next 
to Apollo as Chancellor of Parnassus—+.e., 
greatest of the world’s poets. Immediately 
below appears the name of Sir Philip Sidney 
as ‘‘ High Constable of Parnassus.” This 
tells us that, although he occupied a dis- 
tinguished position in the world of letters, 
yet in fact he was not himself a poet. At 
the end we find ‘‘ Edmund Spenser” put 
as ‘Clerk of the Assises.”” This tells us 
that, although his name appeared attached 
to poetical works, he had nothing whatever 
to do with their production. (This fact is 
confirmed by the 1679 folio edition of 
Spenser’s works, where we are told that he 
was born in 1510. The 1611 edition, by 
means of the hanged-hog on the title-page, 
tells us that Bacon was the real author.) 


-_ 


This same revealing work, ‘The Great ‘ 


Assises,’ tells us that William Shakespeare 
was ‘ the writer of weekly accounts.” This 
does not mean that he was able to write, 
but tells us that the only literature for which 
he was responsible consisted of his petty 
tradesman’s accounts, which were sent 
out weekly by his clerk. In the ‘ Manes 
Verulamiani,’ 1626, Bacon is lauded by 
numerous writers as the greatest of poets. 

In answering Mr. J. DENHAM Parsons I 
have already disposed of C. C. B.’s objec- 
tions and suggestions. I am much obliged 
to Pror. Brensty for his explanation of 
Apella. He clearly shows that for centuries 
it was deemed to signify “ sine pelle.”” This 
is amply sufficient to account for its employ- 
ment in a revealing emblem. And to-day, 
although there are learned men who agree 
with Dr. Leeper, the question is by no means 
closed. Dr. Leeper’s argument that the 
use of a as a privative is not good Latin is 
disproved by the fact that “‘amens”’ is an 
excellent classical word. It is admitted 
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that quite a number of slaves (probably 
Jews) were called ‘ apella.”” This is evi- 


. dence, not against, but strongly in favour 


of, the word having a real meaning; and 
Pror. BENsty admits that it was used 
about 1605, the date of the emblem, in the 
sense of “sine pelle.” 

It seems strange that so many literary 
men continue resolutely to shut their eyes 
to the fact that Bacon’s great task was to 
create an English language capable of ex- 
pressing the highest thoughts, and that 
such a language did not exist until he 
created it. Therefore in the golden age of 
Elizabeth there was not, and there could 
not be, any writer of importance outside of 
Bacon’s workshop. Surely all must be 
able to perceive that the very numerous 
translations of the classics which were 
issued at that period could not have been 
sold for even a fraction of their cost, but 
must have been produced, not for gain, 
but for the good and profit of mankind. 

The Shakespeare plays are to-day being 
acted five times as often in Germany as 
they ever were in this country, and the 
leading German professors are now declar- 
ing that the plays are (with their 22,000 
different words), changing the language, the 
literature, and even the character of the 
German nation. Well might Bacon leave 
his name and his fame to foreign nations 
and to future ages. 

EDWIN DuRNING-LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace, 8. W. 


To the explanation of Sylvester's lines 
already given by Mr. J. DENHAM Parsons 
and C. C. B., it may be added that there is 
a reference in them to a story about the 
Greek painter Apelles that may be read in 
Cicero and the elder Pliny. Apelles, after 
painting his famous Venus Anadyomene, 
began another picture of Venus with the 
intention of surpassing his previous per- 
formance. He died before he could. finish 
it, and no artist could be found to complete 
his work. See Cicero, ‘De Officiis,’ iii. 2, 
10, and Pliny, ‘ Nat. Hist..’ xxxv. 92. The 
application to Sidney and his translation of 
Du Bartas is obvious. There is nothing sur- 
prising in the words ‘“‘ Apelles Table,”’ tabula 
being the ordinary Latin word for picture. 

Qualis Apelleis est color in tabulis. 

In the last communication ante, p. 74, 
the statement is made that “‘‘ trahere 
pellem’ means ‘to unmask,’ and is a 
well - known’ classical phrase.” I think 
that detrahere pellem must be intended, 
which is used in a metaphorical sense by 





Horace, ‘ Satires,’ IT. i. 64, where, it has been 
pointed out, there is probably a reference 
to some such fable as that of the ass in 
the lion’s skin. ‘“Trahere pellem ’’ might 
suggest to some readers a challenge from 
Hercules to tread on the tail of his coat. 
EpWaArRD BENSLY. 


If ‘Milton tells us quite clearly that 
‘Bacon is Shakespeare,’’ why did he 
write in ‘ L’Allegro * :— 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood notes wild? 
These lines seem hardly to fit at all the 
sedate and learned Bacon, but they are 
very applicable to the untaught man of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Moreover, Milton in 
the line previous to those I quote seems to 
use ‘‘Jonson’s learnéd sock” as a foil 
to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ wood notes wild,” as if 
to imply that a difference between the two. 
men was that one was a scholar and the 
other was not. W. H. PrxcuBeck. 


Octopus, VENUS’S Ear, AND WHELK 
(11 S. ix. 128).—The octopus and the whelk, 
and shell-fish of various kinds, have been 
largely used in medicine. I am not sure 
about Venus’s ear, which I cannot find in 
any of my books, but the whelk was at one 
time official in this country, and both it and 
the octopus (polypus) are included in Le- 
mery’s *Traité Universel des Drogues 
Simples,’ 1723. In many cases both the 
fish themselves and their shells were used, 
the latter mainly, no doubt, for the sake of 
the lime in them. The flesh of the octopus 
was thought to be good for Om ee 


(Mr. Tom Jones—who refers to W. T. Fernie’s 
‘ Animal Simples ’— thanked for reply.] 


THE CANDLE (11 S. viii. 502).—There is 
a very valuable history of candle-making in 
the ‘Reports of the Juries (Exhibition 
1851),’ drawn up by Mr. Warren De la Rue 
and Prof. A. W. Hofman, which embodies 
all the information then existing as to the 
technical side of the question. Snuffless 
candles were invented by Cambacéres, an 
officer in the Department of Roads and 
Bridges, who took out a French patent for 
the invention in February, 1825. A method 
of accomplishing the same object was also 
included in an English patent granted to 
Moses Poole on behalf of Gay-Lussac, the 
eminent French chemist, on 9 June of the 
same year (No. 5183). Full particulars of 
this important invention may be found at 
p. 620 of the above-mentioned Reports. 
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Your correspondent says that composite 
candles were introduced in 1840; but the 
word appears to have .been used somewhat 
loosely, ‘being applied to candles of varying 
compositions. The earliest illustration in 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ is taken 
from the specification of a patent (No. 10,371) 
enrolled 30 April, 1845. A popular account 
of Price’s Candle Works at Battersea, by 
Joseph Hatton, will be found in The English 
Illustrated Magazine for June, 1892. 

R. B. P. 


Tuomas Hupson, Portrait PAINTER 
(11S. viii. 489; ix. 36, 96, 134).—I have a 
portrait by him of my great-grandfather, 
John Murray, who was in the Royal Marines, 
and went on half-pay in 1768 in order to 
found the business which bears his name. 

JOHN MurRRAyY. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 8. ix. 128).—5. Arthur Bransby, s. 
Charles of Great Grimsby, co. Lincoln, gent., 
Lincoln Coll., Oxon, matric. 18 March, 1722 
1723, aged 17; B.A. 23 Feb., 1729/30. 


CROMWELL AND QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA 
(11 S. ix. 127).—According to Miss Agnes 
Strickland, the Queen (1653-4) 
le Cardinal Mazarin, in her name, to de- 
mand the annual payment of her dower. Crom- 
well promptly replied, that ‘she had never been 
recognized as queen-consort of Great Britain by 
the people, consequently she had no right to this 
dower’ (Carte’s “Life of Ormonde’)....... Henrietta 
observed to Mazarin, ‘ that if she was not con- 
sidered by the English nation as the wife and 
consort of their late sovereign, the question was, 
what had she been? And the obvious answer, 
that a daughter of France could have been other- 
wise than a wife of the King of England, was 
more disgraceful to her country than to herself : 
and if the King of France could submit to such 
a public stigma on his royal family in a treaty, 
she must rest satisfied and perfectly content with 
the constant respect paid her as Queen by her 
husband and his loyal subjects’ (Mme. de Motte- 
ville, vol. v. pp. 250, 251).”’ 

The Feast of the Purification of the Virgin, 
Candlemas Day, 2 Feb., 1625, was chosen 
by Charles I. for his Coronation, probably 
as a mark of attention to his young French 
bride. Although all was prepared for the 
joint Coronation, and the order of service 
drawn up with a view to her taking part in 
it, Henrietta refused to be present at the 
last, alleging her religious scruples as a 
reason. She also renounced the solemn 
procession through the City, and never took 
her place as Queen at the Royal Chapels 
on the celebration of divine service. 

A. R. Baytry. 





Wuitincton Arms (11 S. ix. 88)—In 
William Berry’s ‘ Encyclopedia Heraldica ’ 
the arms of Sir Richard Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London, are given as follows: 
Gu., a fesse compony or and az., in the 
dexter chief an annulet of the second. 

The arms of Whitington (Pountlett, 
Gloucestershife): Gu.,a fesse chequy or and 
az. Crest, a lion’s head, erased, sa. 

Whittington (Ive Thorn, Somersetshire) : 
Gu., a fesse chequy or and az., in the dexter 
chief point a fleur-de-lis. J. Finca. 

Saint Raphael, France. 


“Or sorts” (11 S. vii. 10, 56, 117, 136, 
197, 274, 417, 454).—-In the list of the things 
provided for ‘‘The King’s Table” at the 
banquet in the Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, 1761, at which the King and Queen 
were entertained, is the following :— 

The Centre of the Table. - 


8. 
1 Grand Pyramid of Demies of Shell Fish 
of various sorts... ee oN ee. 
32 Cold things of sorts; viz. Temples, 
Shapes, Landscapes in Jellies, savoury 
Cakes, and Almond Gothes _... ... 38 12 0 
2 Grand Epergnes, filled with fine Pickles, 
and garnished round with Plates of Sorts, 
as Laspicks, Rolards, &c. Se «a 8 6 0 

See ‘Anecdotes of the Manners and 
Customs of London during the Eighteenth 
Century,’ by James Peller Malcolm, second 
edition, 1810, i. 346, 347. 

Here, apparently, ‘‘ of various sorts’ and - 
“of sorts” are synonymous. 

What all the items in the last two ex- 
amples mean I do not know. I suppose 
that ‘‘ Laspicks ”’ means ‘“ Aspics,”’ if there 
was such a gastronomical word a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

A note on p. 344 says :— 

**The orthography of the French words in the 
following items is wrong in almost every instance ; 
but it must be remembered that it is culinary 
orthography !” 


Za 


ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


British REGIMENTAL History (11 8S. 
ix. 89).—A_ history of the various regiments 
of the British Army, giving a list of the 
battles and campaigns in which each took 
part, will be found in ‘The Records and 
Badges of Every Regiment and Corps in 
the British Army,’ by H. M. Chichester and 
G. Burges-Short, 1899. <A history of the 
Black Watch and Fraser’s Highlanders will 
be found in it, recording the battle-honours, 
illustrations of uniforms and badges, and a 
list of the commanding officers of the Vic- 
torian era. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Bolton. 
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“Crains Ams Hay” (11 S. v. 429).— 
Aiter a long interval I am able to answer 
my own query. The above motto is at- 
tached to the following coat of arms, taken 
from a dinner-plate in my possession. 

Arms: Per pale, dexter, quarterly, 1 
and 4, Sable, a lion rampant; 2 and 3, 
Or, a fleur-de-lis azure; sinister, Gules, a 
paile (or pall) ermine. The whole within a 
bordure gules. 

Crest : Out of a ducal coronet or, a demi- 
lion rampant. 

Supporters: Dexter, a lion segreant. 
Sinister, a greyhound segreant, both re- 
guardant. 

I should be glad to know by whom these 
arms are borne. gO «Fo 2 


Rincs with A Dea'rn’s Heap (11 S. viii. 
170, 217, 253, 358).—If it is not too late to 
continue this correspondence, it may be well 
to place on record an earlier instance than 
any of those previously mentioned. Sir 
Martin Bowes, Alderman of the City of 
London, by his will dated 10 Aug., 1565, 
left to 
“Sir Percyvall Harte, Knt., his daughter Cisceley, 
wife of Henry Harte, and others, a ring of go 
‘with two Bowes bente and a deathes hed graven 
betwene them upon it,’ according to a sample left 
with his executors, with this Scripture about it, 
‘Remember thy ende,’ of the value of three 
pounds.”—‘ Calendar of Wills, Court of Husting, 

ondon,’ Part II. pp. xlii, 695. 

F. W. Reap. 


JULES VERNE (11 S. viii. 168, 489; ix. 
74).—There are two slight slips in Mr. G. 
WEsT’s statement, which I can otherwise 
confirm as far as 1883. 1. ‘The Mysterious 
Island’ was quite a different work from 
‘Godfrey Morgan,’ and had appeared in 
book-form in English some years before The 
Boy’s Own Paper was born. The French 
name of ‘Godfrey Morgan’ was ‘ L’Ecole 
des Robinsons,’ which might have been 
translated ‘The School for Crusoes,’ as in 
France it is the Christian name, instead of 
the surname, of Defoe’s hero which has 
become a common noun. 2. Instead of 
‘The Cryptogram ’ read ‘The Giant Raft,’ 
the former title being that of the sequel 
only. The French title of ‘The Giant 
Raft ’ was ‘ La Jaugada,’ and Mr. J. Parson 
is correct in his inference that the French 
and English appearances were practically 
contemporaneous, for I read the opening 
chapters of ‘La Jaugada’ in a French 
periodical a very short time before they 
appeared in The Boy’s Own Paper. 

A. Mortey Daviess. 
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Lonpon Nursery Grounps (11 S. ix. 
26, 112).—I have always heard that there 
was a@ nursery famous for its mignonette 
and stocks on the ground which Hans 
Crescent now occupies. This must have 
been in the forties. E. E. Cope. 


In my note at the first reference I only 
had in view the nursery grounds existing 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 
An intentional omission, therefore, was 
William Curtis’s London Botanic Garden at 
Lambeth. This was more a show-garden, 
a place to be visited by “ distinguished 
foreigners and the curious,” than any other 
London nursery ground. The Catalogue 
(1783) of the plants cultivated there details 
proposals for its maintenance as a subscrip- 
tion garden where, at the cost of one guinea 
annually, ‘‘ persons are entitled to walk 
in the garden, use the library, and introduce 
one person’’?; and those subscribing two 
guineas had the additional privilege of 
‘‘ receiving roots or seeds of such plants as 
can be spared without diminishing the 
necessary stock of the said garden.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


FEAST OF SHELLS (11 S. ix. 108).—Among 
the ancient Gaels, was not a shell the emblem 
of peace and hospitality? 1 find the 
following in Ossian :— 

“Three days they feasted together; on_the 
fourth, Annir heard the name of Oscar. They 
rejoiced in the shell.’”’—‘ The War of Inis-shona.’ 
A note says :— 

‘¢¢To rejoice in the shell’ is a phrase for feasting 
sumptuously and drinking freely.” 

“ Starno designed their death. He gave the feast 
of shells.’’—‘ Fingal,’ bk. iii. 

‘* Where is the fallen Crugal? He lies forgot on 
earth ; the hall of shells is silent.”—‘Fingal, bk. ii. 
A note here is :— 

“The ancient Scots, as well as the present 
Highlanders, drunk in shells; hence it is that we 
so cften meet, in the old poetry, with ‘chief of 
shells’ and ‘ the halls of shells.’ ” 

I quote from an edition of Ossian pub- 
lished by Campe & Co. of Niirnberg and 
New York. It bears no date, but is prob- 
ably 1840-50. I cannot say if the notes are 
by Macpherson or not. 
: Wo. H. PEET. 


(Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE also thanked for reply. ] 


‘* THROP’S WIFE ” (11 S. viii. 468; ix. 12). 
—tThe following variant may not be with- 
out interest: ‘‘ As thrang as Throp’s wife 
when shoe hang’d hersell in her garter” 
(‘Craven Dialect and Glossary,’ London, 
William Crofts, 1828, s.v. ‘ Thrang=busy ’). 
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But must we accept ‘ thrang”’ as mean- 
ing only busy, active, pressed for time, &c. ? 
Can it not be connected with the Scotch 
‘“‘ thrawn ”’ = cross - grained, ill - tempered 
(vide Chambers’s ‘ Scots Dialect Dictionary,’ 
Warrack, London and Edinburgh, W. & R. 
Chambers, 1911, s.v.)? The same word 
appears under a slightly different form in 
Patterson’s ‘ Antrim and Down Glossary ’ 
(English Dialect Society, 1880): ‘‘ A thraw 
mule=a perverse and obstinate person.” 
I have heard natives of the North of Ireland 
use the word: e.g., ““My! but he’s thran 
th’ day!” ‘“ You’re thran, that’s all that 
ails ye,’ where the meaning is obviously 
peevish, contrary, ill-humoured. Were this 
meaning acceptable for the word “ thrang ”’ 
of the proverb, it surely would not lose, but 
rather gain in sense. 

Wm. A. McLavuGHiin. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


CRICKET IN 1773 (11 S. ix. 46, 135). — It 
is interesting to note that at this early 
period ladies played cricket, and the late 
Andrew Lang suggests this in his admirable 
Preface to the Badminton book on Cricket, 
with the reproduction of a rare print showing 
**Miss Wicket ’’ with the curved bat and 
the two stumps of that date. In my posses- 
sion is a print, which I believe is very rare, 
representing twelve ladies playing or practis- 
ing cricket. All are dressed alike in a sort 
of Watteau costume. There are only two 
stumps to the wicket, which a batswoman is 
defending with-a curved bat, and one of the 
ladies holds a tally - stick in one hand, and 
a knife in the other. The notches in the 
tally-stick can be seen with a glass. The 
fact that all the ladies are dressed alike 
proves the existence of a club. 

GEORGE WHERRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS 
OF St. BOTOLPH WITHOUT ALDERSGATE (11 8. 
_ix. 84).—One of the baptisms given by Mr. 
Munpy at the above reference is of much 
interest, namely, that of Catherine, daughter 
of William, Lord Gray, and Dame Cicill, 
on 3 May, 1640. The William, Lord Gray 
(or properly Grey) here referred to was of 
Chillingham and Werke, co. Northumberland, 
created Baron Grey of Werke, 11 Feb., 
1623/4. His wife’s name is variously given 
as Cecilia or Priscilla; this entry goes to 
prove it to have been Cecilia. Catherine, 
their daughter, married, 1, Sir Edward 
Moseley, Baron Hough; 2, Charles North, 
Lord North of Kirtling; 3, Col. Francis 
Russell. She died in 1695, her third hus- 


band surviving her. 





The house in which Lord Grey of Werke 
lived was situate on the east side of Charter- 
house Churchyard, in St. Botolph’s parish, 
and in Ogilby and Morgan’s map of London, 
1677, it will be found marked ‘‘ A 14 Lord 
Grey’s *’—the property then extending from 
the churchyard right through to Aldersgate 
Street. 

I have been at same pains to trace the 
history of this site, but cannot ascertain 
when or how Lord Grey acquired it, which 
was certainly previous to 1672, a date with 
which documents in my possession commence. 
I have examined all the conventual leases 
now in existence at the Public Record Office, 
and many Patent and Close Rolls, Feet of 
Fines, &c., the only one that seems to con- 
cern the whole of the east side of the church- 
yard being a lease for thirty-five years 
granted by the Prior of Charterhouse to 
John Vowell, cleric, dated 20 Nov., 7 
Henry VII., 1491. 

Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice, had a grant 
by letters patent from Henry Nevill, Earl 
of Westmoreland, in 1562, of a mansion ap- 
parently on this spot, which on his death in 
1582 descended to his heir, his great-nephew 
Richard Dyer. After this I cannot trace 
the property till it appears in William, Lord 
Grey’s hands in 1672. 

If any one can assist in filling up the gap, 
I shall be very much obliged. I may men- 
tion that the documents in the hands of 
the Master of Charterhouse relate only to 
the Sutton property, and do not refer to 
the east side of the churchyard outside the 
walls of the Charterhouse. 

Epw. Atex. Fry. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT 
(11 S. ix. 127).—I think Cox. LEACH is in 
error in stating that the 24th was called 
*““Howard’s Greens.’”’ From reference to 
Richards’s ‘ History of Her Majesty’s Army ’” 
and to Major Lawrence-Archer’s ‘ British 
Army, its Records and Badges,’ I find that 
the ‘‘ Green Howards ”’ was the nickname of 
the 19th Foot; and again, on reference to 
the ‘ Historical Records of ‘the Nineteenth 
Regiment,’ I find on p. 13 the following 
foot-note :— 

“* Previously to the Royal Warrant of 1751 it was 
the practice to call Regiments by the names of their 
Colonels, adding in some instances the colour of 
their facings, particularly when two regiments were 
commanded by Colonels of the same name, as the 
19th was commonly called the ‘Green Howards’ 
from its Colonel George Howard 1738-1748, to dis- 
tinguish it from the ‘ Buffs,’ commanded by 
Lieut.-General Thomas Howard.” 

A GWYTHER. 
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ILFRACOMBE=ALFRED’S CoMBE? (11 S. 
ix. 50.)—May I be allowed to supplement 
my former communication by saying that 
I find the same spelling in No. 472, vol. i, 
of the ‘ Devon Feet of Fines,’ published by 
the Devon Record Society, where the sub- 
ject of the agreement is “1 Burgage in 
Alfredes cumbe’’? The date’of this is 6 June, 
1249, and is important as showing that the 
instance previously given of 12 Nov., 1288, 
was not a casual variation merely. No. 661 
also refers to the ‘‘Court of Henry and his 
heirs at Alfricumb,’’ under date of 9 Dec., 
1262, when ‘“‘ Henry de Chaumbernun,”’ the 
holder of the Court, was himself the plaintiff. 

W. S: B. H. 


MAJOR-GENERAL Patrick Durr (lil 8. 
ix. 89)—Major-General Patrick Duff of 
Carnousie, Banffshire, died in Edinburgh in 
February, 1803, and is buried in the Grey 
Friars’ Churchyard. 

For further particulars and a full biography 
of this officer, and for his descent, I beg to 
refer your correspondent to ‘The Book of 
the Duffs,’ by my sister and myself, just 
printed by T. & A. Constable of Edinburgh. 

ALIsTAIR N. TAYLER. 





n 


JoHN THOMAS (11 S. ix. 87).—The story 
is a well-known one. It is told in almost 
the same words by the Rev. C. J. Abbey in 
his ‘English Church and its Bishops, 1700- 
1800,’ vol. ii. p. 74. It is curious that there 
were three bishops of the name of John 
Thomas in the second half of the eighteenth 
century: the first, Bishop (elect) of St. 
Asaph 1743, of Lincoln 1743, and of Salis- 
bury 1761-6; the second, Bishop of Peter- 
borough 1747, of Salisbury 1757, and of 
Winchester 1761-81; the third, Bishop of 
Rochester 1774-93. All three held livings 
in the City: the first St. Vedast’s, the second 
St. Benet’s, the third St. Bride’s. The first 
and third were royal chaplains (and pre- 
sumably squinted), the second was pre- 
ceptor to George III. Abbey quotes the 
story from Chalmers’s biography of 
Thomas. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 





See ‘D.N.B.,’ origina! edition, vol. Ivi. 
pp. 183-4, for three bishops of the above 
name, viz., of Lincoln and Salisbury (1691- 
1766), of Peterborough, Salisbury, and Win- 
chester (1696-1781), of Rochester (1712-93). 

The first-mentioned attracted the notice 
of George II. by his proficiency in German, 
and accompanied the King to Hanover at 
his personal request. He had four wives, 
and the famous wedding-ring “ posy,” “ If 





I survive I ‘ll make them five,” is attributed 
to him. 

“He was often confused with his namesakes 
of Winchester and Rochester, especially with the 
former, who also had held a city living, was a royal 
chaplain, preached well, and squinted.” 

The Bishop of Rochester was also Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to George IT., a post which he 
retained under George III. 

A. R. BAytey. 


The tale of the two Thomases has been 
familiar to me from my youth up, told very 
much as quoted by your correspondent. I 
expected to find it in ‘ The Library of Anec- 
dote and Information’ (London, Edward 
Lacey, n.d.), which was given to me early 
in 1850 by an uncle who still survives. I 
have failed to come on what I want. Per- 
haps Mr. Rate THOMAS may like to have 
the following anecdote touching a namesake, 
which does present itself (p. 64) :— 

‘““When Isaiah Thomas, the printer of Massa- 
chusetts, was printing his almanac for the year 
1780, one of the boys asked him what he should 
put engoeite the 13th of July. Mr. Thomas, being 
engaged, replied, ‘ Anything, anything.’ The boy 
returned to the office, and set Rain, hail, and snow. 
The country was all amazement when the day 
arrived, for it actuaily rained, hailed, and snowed 
violently. From that time Thomas’s Almanac was 
in great demand.’’ 

I think that the same legend has been told 
about Partridge’s Almanack on this side of 
the Atlantic. St. SwriTHIn. 


JoHN CAsse~t (11 S. ix. 108).—Some 
notes about him will be found at pp. 60-74 of 
‘A Few Personal Recollections by an Old 
Printer,’ London, 1896. 

RALPH THOMAS. 


SAFFRON WALDEN (11 S. ix. 87).—This 
ancient place, the Waledana of the Britons, 
was .at a later period called Waldeburgh, 
and became a market centre when the first 
Earl of Essex removed the market from 
the neighbouring town of Newport to his 
castle at Walden; it then took the name of 
Cheping-Walden. Saffron was introduced 
into England in 1339, and it was the most 
characteristic industry at Walden from the 
time of Edward ITI. to its gradual extinction 
about 1768. The town corporation grew 
out of the Guild of the Holy Trinity, which 
was incorporated under Henry VIII., the 
lord of the town, in 1514. The town received 
its first charter from Edward VI. in 1549. 
It was the birthplace of Gabriel Harvey, and 
as such was made famous by the lampoon 
of Nashe, ‘Have with you to Saffron 
Walden ; or, Gabriel Harvey’s Hunt is up,’ 
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written in 1596. In Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ 
‘ Essex ° :-— 

“Plenty [of saffron] in this county, growing 
about Walden, a fair market town; which saffron 
may seem to have coloured with the name thereof.” 
Also Pepys, 27 Feb., 1660: “‘ Took horse 
and straight to Saffron Walden.” This 
place, while being called Walden, was also 
popularly known as Walden Saffron or 
Saffron Walden. But as to when the latter 
became a fixed name it is not easy to 
ascertain, unless the town’s charter can 
determine the date. Tom JONES. 


FirE AND New-BirtuH (11 S. viii. 325, 
376, 418, 454; ix. 14, 113).—Those inter- 
ested in this subject may well consult her 
following Bulletins of the Forest-Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture: Nos. 
55, 79, 85, 93; Circular 163. No. 83, p. 23, 
enumerates various growths after a_ fire, 
and one of these, lodgepole pine, is the 
subject of No. 79, ‘The Life - History of 
Lodgepole Burn Forests.’’ Of this the 
final paragraph contains :— 

**The lodgepole forest is the key to the silvi- 
cultural treatment of the forests of the Eastern 
Rocky Mountains, especially in Colorado and 
Wyoming....../ And it is by meang of fire properly 
developed into a silvicultural method that the 
forester will be able to extend or restrict lodgepole 
reproduction and lodgepole forests at will.” 
Sundry reasons for the value of fire are 
detailed at p. 55, but the matter does not 
seem of enough general interest to warrant 
taking more space here. RoOcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


THe Worp “Britt” IN WoRDSWORTH 
(11 S. ix. 129).—It is clear that Wordsworth, 
when he wrote 

when first the bittern’s hollow bill 
Was heard, 
had in his mind Milton’s use of the word 
‘* bill” in his sonnet to the nightingale :— 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo’s bill. 
Wordsworth was steeped in Milton, as 
every one knows; and Milton probably 
meant by “ bill ’’ mouth or voice. 
C. W. BRropRIBB. 


According to Prof. Knight (‘ The Poetical 
Works of Wordsworth,’ i. 3), extracts from 
‘The Evening Walk’ ‘‘ were published in 
all the collective editions of the poems from 
1815 onwards,’ while the sentence con- 
taining “‘ the bittern’s hollow bill ’’ received 
its final form in the issue of 1820. It seems 
doubtful, to say the least, that’ in this phrase 
the poet uses “ bill’’ in the sense of bell or 





bellow. Probably he merely intended to 
associate the beak or efficient instrument 
with the peculiar ‘‘ boom ”’ that has attracted 
English poets from Chaucer downwards. In 
the other two quotations given at the above 
reference the poet manifestly uses “‘ bill ’’ in 
its ordinary sense. THomMAS BAYNE. 


WALLACE oF St. THomas (11 S. viii. 429). 

—The editor of Lightbourn’s Mail Notes, 
St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, reprinted 
this query, and in response received the 
following :— 
_ ‘The undersigned, now an old lady of seventy, 
in early youth knew Mrs. Wright, who had been 
the widow Cunningham, and whose maiden name 
was Wallace. She often heard Mr. Wright sneak 
of a sister of his who had married a Swiss gentle- 
man _and who was then in Switzerland. 

“The Wallaces were no doubt from English 
descent, and it is probable that Sir William Wallace 
was Governor of one of the neighbouring English 
islands, say Tortola, St. Kitts, or perhaps farther 
on ; if this was so, accounts of Sir William Wallace 
could surely be got at the Foreign Oftice. 

“A descendant of Mrs. Wright’s sister who lived 
in Switzerland is now married to a_step-grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Wright. This gentleman, Herr 
Wetter, was in 1912 residing at 141, Leopold 
Strasse, Miinchen, Germany. 

**N. G. SONDERBURG. 

‘St. Thomas, Danish West Indies.” 

D. L. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Chronicle of Lanercost, 1272-1346. 'Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons, 
1J. 1s. net.) 

A WHOLE gulf of feeling separates the admirers of 

Latin from the lovers of medieval Latin, very 

insufficiently bridged by the fact that the words 

and accidence they use are the same for both 
tongues. The difference between them is funda- 
mental; no one can feel towards medizval and 
classical Latin anything like the same affection 

you are born a romantic or a classicist, whatever 
turn your education may give you. The ten 

dency of modern education to exchange the study 
of the classics for a diversity of other subjects, 
which Sir Herbert Maxwell deplores, will do 
something to lessen the disparity in numbers. 
between these two classes; tutors and school- 
masters spend all their energies in trying to force 
their pupils into admiration for poets whose 
music never awakes more than an intellectual 
sensuousness, or orators whose boredom is only 
relieved by the contemplation of the intricate 
marquetry of their periods. But sooner or later 
the predestined medievalist strays away from 
the fold through the wicket gate of Silver Latinity 
to the language which folk argued or bargained or 
told stories in: or mayhap, kearing that Latin 
lies at the root of the tongue he speaks, adven- 
tures on the search and finds there another lan- 
guage than the one he has learnt at so much cost, 
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the tongue of all the world from the farm-bailiff to 
the mitred saint, and thus comes into his own. 

It is only quite recently that scholars have 
begun to suspect the full measure of the debt our 
language owes to the music of medizval Latin, 
but there can be no doubt that the number of its 
students has been steadily growing during the 
past half-century or so, concurrently with the 
publication of the immense stores of history and 
general literature which had up to that time 
remained in manuscript. Still, in spite of its 
glorious rhythm, the ease with which it can be 
learnt—its simplicity, its directness, its strength 
—there can be no doubt that all of us understand 
it a little less perfectly than the language we 
were bred in, and there is every reason to be 
grateful to those who provide us with good and 
accurate translations of books we are likely to 
need. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has given us in this very 
handsome volume a translation of the portion of 
the Lanercost Chronicle between 1272 and 1346, 
prefaced by an inquiry into the authorship of the 
Chronicle by the Rev. James Wilson, who writes 
an account of the manuscript. It seems a pity 
that he was not led by the curious arrangement of 
its early pages to enter on some discussion of the 
manuscripts from which it was derived, since 
obviously the breaks would give a fair indication 
of the size of the leaves from which it was copied. 
The illustrations, most of them topographical, are 
excellent. We have nothing but praise for the 
translation itself; it is at once accurate and 
readable, preserving the simplicity and force of 
its original. 

The principal interest of the work lies in 
its account of the Border troubles during this 
period, which includes that of the _ great 
struggle for Scottish independence ; but readers 
of wider interests will find it full of anecdotes 
and legends which well repay perusal, many of 
them derived from the exempla of wandering 
Franciscans. A number of origins have bene 
traced out by the editor, but more still await 
annotation. One in particular is of great interest 
as a possible survival of part of the Beowulf 
story in popular folk-lore—the story of a sort 
of Grendel who came in the dark into a manor 
hall in Clydesdale and slew his son. To this Sir 
Herbert appends the following note, which 
makes for edification, no doubt, but does not 
help much: ‘It is not so easy to understand 
how Christianity retained its ascendancy among 
reasonable beings, when its doctrines were enforced 
by such gross and unscrupulous falsehoods as 
those with which this chronicle abounds.” 

One of the things which make the Lanercost 
Chronicle interesting to medieval students is 
the mention of a Franciscan, brother to Herebert, 
to whom we owe a debt of gratitude as the pre- 
server of a number of our best manuscripts of 
Roger Bacon. He is represented as an eye- 
witness of the miracle of the Blessed Sacrament 
wounded by a Jew at Paris in 1290—a fact not 
without its bearing on the question of the nation- 
ality of Bacon, and the place in which he spent his 
last years. It is easy to see, however, that the 
translator’s chicf interest lies at home ; his notes, 
excellent so far as they go, are concerned with 
the identification of Border heroes, places, and 
dates—on which he is an acknowledged authority 
—and with little beyond. There is a very good 
index of persons and places. 





We have derived much pleasure from a renewed 
perusal of the Chronicle in this form, which will, 
we think, be found indispensable in every library 
(public or private) on the Border. The edition is 
strictly limited to 300 copies, 100 of them being 
printed on special hand-made paper. 


Chats on Old Coins. By Fred. W. Burgess. 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) 


Wo does not love a chat on old coins, and where 
is there a house in which there is not some collec- 
tion, however small? Mr. Burgess is an old 
collector, and here we have the results of his 
experience. ‘‘ Numismatic literature has hitherto 
been prepared for the specialist,” he says, and 
““few attempts have been made to provide, in a 
condensed form, a book dealing with the obsolete 
currencies which have throughout the world’s 
history been used by its most prominent nations.” 

The story of the coinage of Great Britain is 
unfolded step by step, as well as that of her 
dependencies. Prominence, too, is given to 
American currencies. 

The standard of gold coins in England shortly 
after Mary’s accession was raised to 23 carats 
34 grains pure gold. This sovereign, of which an 
illustration is given, shows a striking similarity to 
thatof Henry VII. Thesilver coinage under Mary 
was, however, debased. The type of the shilling 
of the period is of interest, as it is the only time 
when the coinage had the joint sovereigns repre- 
sented face to face. This peculiarity gave rise to. 
the humorous lines :— 

Still amorous, fond and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 


A few chapters are devoted to the subject of 
tokens, the illustrations of these being selected 
from a fine collection formed nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

The popularity of Greek coins has been steadily 
growing for some years past, -and their col- 
lection “‘is no longer the exclusive hobby of 
wealthy men, nor is it confined to those learned 
in dead languages.”’ Pleasure is to be found in the 
study of the commoner and less expensive types, 
which were issued in large numbers in ancient 
Greece ; and while there are rare varieties, there 
are many really good coins procurable for a 
moderate outlay. 

Among the 258 illustrations is the token of 
Allen & Co., booksellers, ‘‘ the cheapest book-- 
sellers in the world.” On the face is a portrait of 
J. Lackington, 1794. Mr. Burgess refers to the 
very extensive collection of early leaden tokens 
now on view in the Guildhall Museum, and these 
**Chats’’ may increase the number of visitors 
inspecting them. 

The author has produced not only “ a practical 
guide for the collector,’ but a handy book of 
reference for all. The volume is wonderfully 
cheap. 


Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeo- 
logical Society. New Series. Vol. II. Part IV. 
(Bishopsgate Institute.) 

WE congratulate the Society on the increasing 

interest of the subjects treated in its 7’ransactions. 

Mr. R. B.C. Gregory, the author of ‘The Story of 

Royal Eltham,’ supplies some notes on Eltham 

history ; and Mr. Arthur Bonner, the éditor, writes 
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on Camden and Camden Place. There isa perer 
by Mr. Jobn Eyre on ‘The Antiquities of the 
Parish Church of Battersea.’ The east window 
of the chyrch, the Bolingbroke, ‘‘is one of the 
finest heraldic windows in any church in London.” 
Among the monuments is one to Thomas Astle, 
Keeper of the Records of the Tower. William 
Curtis, author of ‘Flora Londinensis,’ was buried 
in the island space facing the entrance. Over the 
grave is a flat stone, inscribed with the verse, now 
nearly obliterated, 


While common herbs shall spring wild, 
Or garden cherish all that’s blithe and gay, 

So long his works shall praise dear Nature’s child, 
So long his memory suffer no decay. 


Curtis gave us the vegetable seakale, and we owe 
to him the introduction of many of the field grasses 
now in common use. 


The parish of Rotherhithe is the subject of a paper 

by Col. Pearson. Mr. Manchée discourses on Spital- 
fields, Sir George Wheler and his chapel, and St. 
Mary’s, Spital Square, and Mr. Lempriere on Christ’s 
Hospital. Early in 1552 Ridley eee before young 
Edward VI., and so impressed him by his appeal 
for the poor that the King sent for him at once, 
and gave him a letter to the Lord Mayor, which 
he delivered the same evening. The following day 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Dobbs, invited Ridley. 
two Aldermen, and six Commoners to dine and 
confer with him; a committee was formed, and 
plans made for dealing with the poverty of the 
whole of London. They decided to turn the 
house of the Grey Friars’ Monastery, dissolved 
in 1538, into a hospital for children. Richard 
Grafton was appointed treasurer, and in November 
of the same year 200 children, of both sexes, were 
received into Christ’s Hospital; 100 infants were 
sent ‘‘to nurse” in the country; 269 persons 
were admitted to St. Thomas’s; and _ pensions 
were granted to 600 decayed householders. They 
— to have known how to do things in the year 
Looz. 


The growth of interest_in Archeology was the 
subject of Sir Edward Brabrook’s Presidential 
Address. 

The numerous illustrations include a plan of the 
Grey Friars’ Monastery in the fifteenth century. 


WE have received from the Wigan Free Library 
Part XI. of the Catalogue of the Reference Depart- 
ment, compiled by Mr. H. T. Folkard. This, 
although it consists of the letter T only, contains 
over 300 pages. It is good to read the titles of 
the various books, and to see that the collection 
is such a thoroughly catholic one. We naturally 
turn to the name of our founder, Thoms, and 
are glad to see nine of his works, besides a set of 
*“N.& Q.’ The pages of the Catalogue up to the 
— amount to 4,560. The total number of 

ooks in the Reference Library is 78,077. This is 
exclusive of pamphlets. Well done, Wigan! 


INDICATION OF HOUSES OF HISTORICAL INTEREST, 


On the 16th inst. a bronze tablet was, by the 
direction of the L.C.C., affixed to 59-60, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, to commemorate the residence there 
of Spencer Perceval. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. Francis Epwarps’s Catalogue 335 is 
devoted to Bibliography. 1t includes the library 
of William Younger Fletcher, late Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books, British Museum. 
Among works on bookbinding are his ‘ English 
and Foreign Bookbindings,’ illustrated by 126 
coloured plates, 2 vols., 51. ; the ‘ Catalogue of the 
Bookbindings at the Exhibition of the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club,’ illustrated edition, 12/.; and 
Hoe’s ‘One Hundred and Seventy-Six Historic 
and Artistic Bookbindings,’ 2 vols., imperial 4to, 
101. Under Walpole is a fine copy of ‘ Royal and 
Noble Authors,’ 5 vols., 4to, 1808, maroon morocco 
by Lewis, 121. Williams’s ‘ Art of Writing,’ 
4 vols., folio, unbound as issued, is 5/.; and 
Wood’s ‘ Athens Oxonienses,’ 5 vols., royal 4to, 
levant extra, 1813-20, 8/. 10s. Under Cruik- 
shank js Reid’s ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ 3 vols., 
4to, Bell & Daldy, 1871, 12/. 10s. The presenta- 
tion copy to Henry Huth of Lord Crawford and 
Balcarres’s ‘ Bibliotheca Lindesiana,’ 4 vols., small 
folio, is priced 107. 10s. The entire Catalogue is 
full of interest. 


Messrs. Henry Sotmeran’s Catalogue 748 de- 
scribes an interesting collection of works on English 
Topography, together with a number of engravings 
of views in Great Britain and Ireland. They have 
Westall and Owen’s ‘ Picturesque Tour of the River 
Thames,’ originally a single quarto volume, but 
extended in this copy to five volumes by the addi- 
tion of 557 extra illustrations, many of them fine 
sets of important works, bound by Riviere, 1828, 
1251. For 115/. is offered another extra-iliustrated 
work, Timbs’s ‘ Romance of London : Strange 
Stories, Scenes, and Remarkable Persons of: the 
Great Town,’ extended by 829 additions from 
3 vols. 8vo to 11 vols. inlaid to quarto size, 1865. 

A good example of Ackermann’s production is 
Papworth’s ‘Select Views of London’ —76 aqua- 
tints with descriptive text—1816, 25/. Nichols’s 
‘History and Antiquities of Leicestershire’ is, as 
the bibliophile knows, one of those works whose 
value has heen enhanced by misfortune. Produced 
during the years 1795-1815, a fire in 1808 destroyed 
the printing office of the author, and with it the 
whole impression of the work as far as it had gone, 
with the exception of the copies originally subscribed 
for. Complete sets are therefore rare. The copy at 
Messrs. Sotheran’s, which is offered for 140/., is be- 
lieved to be complete. We noticed also two sets of 
the Harleian Society’s publications : a complete one 
to 1911 of the ‘ Visitations’ and_the ‘ Registers,’ 
102 vols, 45/., and one of the ‘ Visitations’ only, 
42 vols., including the privately printed ‘ Visitation 
| aaa in 1569,’ peony by F. W. Weaver, 
42/, 


{Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to'“‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. E.C. 


™Mr. Joun Ross DELAFIFLD. — Forwarded to 
L. L. K. 
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